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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

Cave-deposits in the Ozark Mountains. — Under the auspices 
of the new Department of Archaeology at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, Dr Charles Peabody, the Honorary Director, and Mr W. K. 
Moorehead, the Curator, undertook, in May last, the exploration of a 
rock-shelter in the foot-hills of the Ozark mountains. Benton county, 
northwestern Arkansas, and McDonald county, Missouri, adjoining on 
the north, contain many caves and rock-shelters. The one selected for 
the work is situated about three miles east of Pineville, Missouri, forty 
feet above the old bed of Little Sugar creek, opening to the southwest, 
and on the land of Mr J. H. Foster. 

The discoverer, Mr E. H. Jacobs, of Bentonville, Arkansas, had al- 
ready made some examination, and it was through his information that the 
Academy learned of the place and largely through his cooperation that 
the work was successfully conducted. The shelter is about twenty meters 
wide at the opening and fourteen meters deep. The height of the roof 
above the floor of fallen blocks of limestone varies from two to three 
meters, but is less toward the rear. The entire cavern was covered with 
a layer of ashes varying from half a meter to a meter and a half in thick- 
ness, which presented a fairly level surface. 

At the rear, a short distance from the rock wall, a series of stalagmitic 
stools had been formed, the corresponding stalactites above being usually 
much smaller. In one instance, however, stalagmite and stalactite had 
become connected, largely by means of a secondary stalagmite appar- 
ently formed upon the ashes present at the time as a base. The ashes 
contained a few human burials, a great many animal bones, both com- 
plete and split, numerous flint-chips and chipped-flint implements, a very 
few of the polished ("neolithic") class, and very little pottery. A 
number of bone implements (" awls ") were also found. 

The stalagmites as far down as the base of decomposed limestone on 
which they rested were found to be permeated with the ash and minute 
pieces of charcoal ; they also enclosed, firmly embedded, numerous bones 
and flint-chips. 

The conclusion was reached by the excavators that the stalagmites 
had obviously been formed after and during man's occupancy of the 
cavern. The flint-chips alone would establish this, for after close exami- 
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nation by the visiting geologist, Prof. Charles N. Gould of the University 
of Oklahoma, no trace of flint was found in the roof whence it could have 
fallen upon the ash-layer below. Near the entrance, both within and 
without the cavern, were large stones with a quite brilliant polish, re- 
sembling that on the stone walls of the gallery at Tiryns. That this 
polish was produced by man and not by animals seems to be proved by 
the fact, observed by Mr Jacobs, that the stones occur only in connec- 
tion with caverns that contain ashes. 

The date of the earliest occupancy Jof the cavern may never be 
known. Stalagmitic deposits are no criterion and no traces of stratifica- 
tion were observed. In the course of study of the remains, and o^the 
animal and human bones, further facts may become known ; the search 
for these will be the next duty of the department at Andover. 

Charles Peabody. 

Crovr Indian Hermaphrodites. — It has been stated that there are 
more hermaphrodites among the Crow Indians than among any other 
tribe, and that in a certain ceremony similar to the sun-dance an herma- 
phrodite performed a certain part in the erection of the lodge in which 
the ceremony took place. In " Corbusier winter counts, 1839-1845," ' 
the following references are made : 

"1848-49. No. I. American Horse's father captured a Crow who was dressed 
as a woman, but who was found to be an hermaphrodite and was killed." 

" No. II. American Horse's father captured a Crow woman and gave her to the 
young men, who discovered that she was an hermaphrodite and killed her." 

During a visit last year to the Crow reservation, in the interest of 
the Field Columbian Museum, I was informed that there were three her- 
maphrodites in the Crow tribe, one living at Pryor, one in the Big Horn 
district, and one in Black Lodge district. These persons are usually 
spoken of as " she," and as having the largest and best appointed tipis ; 
they are also generally considered to be experts with the needle and 
the most efficient cooks in the tribe, and they are highly regarded for 
their many charitable acts. 

On one occasion, while making a canvass of the tipis of the Pryor 
district, I came upon an individual who, I was told, was " half man and 
half woman. ' ' Shortly afterward the person came out dressed in woman's 
attire, consisting of a loose calico frock fitted in at the waist with a pro- 
fiisely beaded strap, and a pair of moccasins. This person was almost 
gigantic in stature, but was decidedly effeminate in voice and manner. 



1 Mallery, " Pictographs of the North American Indians," Fourth Ann. Rep. Bu- 
rttm of Ethnology, p. 142. 
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I was told that, when very young, these persons manifested a decided 
preference for things pertaining to female duties, yet were compelled by 
their parents to wear boys' attire ; as soon as they passed out of the 
jurisdiction of their parents, however, they invariably donned women's 
clothes. 

A few years ago an Indian agent endeavored to compel these people, 
under threat of punishment, to wear men's clothing, but his efforts were 
unsuccessful. S. C. Simms. 

The Musical Bow in Formosa. — Recently, at the Fifth 
National Industrial Exhibition at Osaka, Japan, I observed, in the For- 
mosa exhibit, three specimens of the musical bow as used by the aboriginal 
"wild" mountain tribes of this island. All three specimens were very 
simple, consisting of a single narrow piece of split bamboo and a string. 
The single string, in two cases, was apparently hemp fiber, very tightly 
twisted and coated with wax, giving it the appearance of sinew. In the 
remaining specimen an iron wire was used for the string. The total 
length of the instrument varied from about 59 to about 76 centimeters. 
There was nobody present who could play the instruments, but from a 
water-color sketch which accompanied the specimens exhibited I could 
see how it was played by the natives. The bow, string upward, is held 
more or less like our violin ; the left hand holds one end while the other 
rests upon the left shoulder. In this position the lower part of the string 
is struck with the finger-tips of the right hand, the upper part being 
brought in vibration by the lips of the player. 

The three specimens mentioned belonged to three diffierent mountain 
tribes, viz., the Ts6o (or Tsou), living in central Formosa ; the Vonum, 
occupying a region north and east of the Ts6o ; and the Puyuma, who 
inhabit a small territory of the southeastern coast. The native names of 
the musical bow, as given on the labels accompanying the exhibit, are, 
respectively, posoru, radyok, and ratbk. 

Several kinds of mouth harps and a long nose flute, also exhibited, 
indicate that the tribes mentioned and others use these instruments as well. 

H. TEN Kate. 

Algonquian Names for Pickerel. — Among the many somewhat 
remarkable explanations of Algonquian words given in the Natick 
Dictionary, recently published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, is 
that of the name of the pickerel, which Roger Williams erroneously 
wrote qundsu for quundseu. This word Dr Trumbull derives from qunni, 
'long,' and -utchan, 'nose.' Even the learned Abbe Cuoq, in a foot- 
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note on page 5 1 of his Lexique de la Langue Iroquoise, after explaining 
that the Iroquois name for the pickerel means 'long snout,' states that 
" les nations algonquines nomment ce poisson kinonje, mot compost qui 
a le mSme sens. ' ' Such is not the case, however. If we go back to 
Cree, the most ancient group of Algonquian dialects, we find that kinbseu 
(written also kintiseu) is the name generic therein for 'fish.* This 
word is from the root kino, ' long, ' and the intransitive verb sufiix 
-aseu or -useu, denoting the act of parturition ; and the Cree name for 
fish therefore means, literally, ' it produces elongated offspring. ' This 
sufiix (and its cognates : Menomini -bnsheu, Narragansett -bseu, Abnaki 
and Pequot -use, Ojibwe -d^je or -bje) never has any other mean- 
ing. Thus : Cree nitdos^v, = Ojibwe m'tdo'jE, ' she is capable of child- 
bearing ' ; Cree feyakosEV, = Ojibwe 6ejtgo''}E, ' she gives birth to one 
child ' ; Cree ndpeosEU, = Ojibwe ndbeo^j'E., ' she gives birth to a male 
child' ; Cree kinosEXS, 'she gives birth to long offspring,' = Ojibwe 
kmo''}E, = Narragansett kwunbsEU, = Pequot kwunvsE, = Abnaki kun- 
USE, etc., all names for the pickerel. 

Since the pickerel was the fish par excellence of the Algonquian In- 
dians, the word for " fish," narrowed down from a general to a specific 
sense, was applied, in neasrly all dialects except Cree, to this particular 
member of the " finny tribe." By the Prairie Crees it is called iyini- 
kinbseu, ' fish properly so called. ' 

Something like this obtains in Newfoundland, where more than half 
of the population of 220,000 is engaged in the cod-fishing industry. 
Here, when a person speaks of "fish" he is understood to mean the 
cod, the name for which is not used ; and even the courts of the island 
have legally applied the term "fish" to the cod because of its great 
importance. W. R. Gerard. 

Cheyenne Songs. — A recent visit to the Tongue River Indian 
reservation enables me to correct some errors which crept into my 
"Notes on Some Cheyenne Songs" published in the last issue of the 
American Anthropologist. The first song, entitled "War Song," by 
Ridgewalking and others (p. 315), was wrongly interpreted. It should 
read: 

Ksd wah! e'wo, is tst tm' na eh' hya ; na t' ski ma haat. 

Young man, she says (to be your) wife lam unfit; 1 am too old. 

Xsil wah', ' young man ' ; his tsi ims' , ' his wife. ' 
Translation : Young man, she says, I am not fit to be your wife. I 
am too old. 
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In the second " Song of Returning War Party " (p. 319) the personal 
pronoun / has dropped out under the word na ho t hycf to, which means 
'I follow.' 

In the " Fox Soldier Dance Song," by Wild Hog (p. 320), the word 
ho wan' t appears to mean ' he is gone, ' rather than ' he is not. ' 

George Bird Grinnell. 

Dr Heinrich Schurtz, whose death occurred May 2d, at the 
early age of 40 years, was one of the most promising of the younger 
school of German anthropologists. He was a pupil of Ratzel and the 
ethnographic section of the Bremen Museum was built up largely through 
his efforts. He was a contributor to many scientific periodicals and pub- 
lished besides the following important books : Grundzuge einer Philosophic 
der Tracht (Stuttgart, 1891), Katechismus der Vdlkerkunde (Leipzig, 
1893), Grundriss einer Entstehungsgeschichte des Geldes (Leipzig, 1898), 
Das Afrikanische Gewerbe (Leipzig, 1900), Urgeschichte der Kultur 
(Leipzig, 1900), Altersklassen und Mannerbilnde (Berlin, 1902), the 
last two being his most ambitious and suggestive works. Grundriss der 
Vdlkerkunde will appear posthumously. The loss of Dr Schurtz will be 
felt in all anthropological circles. A. F. C. 

Fences and Cat's-cradles. — Mr Tom Petrie, who came out to 
Australia in the early days (1840-50) tells me that the Brisbane blacks 
(now all extinct) used to play cat's-cradle under the name of warro- 
warro, and with the white man's appearance his fences got the same name 
because of the resemblance of posts and rails to the shape of the string 
when held in one way across the hands. W. E. Roth. 

Mr Warren K. Moorehead has in preparation a two-vdlume work 
to be published in the winter of 1905 by the Robert Clarke Company, of 
Cincinnati, under the title The Stone Age : An Archaological Encyclo- 
pedia of the Implements, Ornaments, etc., of the Prehistoric Tribes of the 
United States. Mr Moorehead solicits notes, drawings, and photographs 
of specimens from collectors for use in connection with the preparation 
of the volumes. 

GusTAV Radde, well known for his researches in Siberia and the 
Caucasus, died at Tiflis, March 1 6, aged 7 2 years. He was a biologist 
and geographer, but will be remembered as an anthropologist by his 
founding of the Natural Historical, Ethnographical, and Archeologi- 
cal Museum at Tiflis in 1866, and by his works on the Caucasus, partic- 
ularly Die Chewsuren und ihr Land, published in 1878. 
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Globus, the German geographical and anthropological journal, pub- 
lished at Braunschweig, underwent, with No. 12 of volume Lxxxiii (1903), 
a change of editorship. Dr Richard Andree, who for eleven years has 
been editor, retires (but continues as contributor) and is succeeded by H. 
Singer, the geographer, for many years a contributor to Globus. 

M. Marcellin Boule, one of the editors of V Anthropologic, has 
been elected president for 1903 of the Societe Geologique de France. 
The same distinguished anthropologist, by a decree of January 23, 1903, 
was appointed successor to M. Albert Gaudry as profegsor of paleontology 
at the Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, Paris. 

Dr Bernhard Salin, hitherto assistant in the State Historical Mu- 
seum, has been appointed successor to Dr Arthur Hazelius as director of 
the Scandinavian Museum, founded by the latter. The new director of 
the Skansen Museum is Dr Gunnar Hazelius, son of the founder. 

Dr George Byron Gordon has been appointed assistant curator of 
American archeology and general ethnology in the Free Museum of 
Science and Art of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr Gordon assumed 
his new duties September ist. 

Dr W J McGee has resigned his position as ethnologist-in-charge in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and has been appointed chief of the 
Department of Anthropology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St 
Louis. 

The Thirteenth session of the Congress of the Federation of the 
Societies of History and Archeology of Belgium, under the patronage of 
the King, was held at Dinant, Province of Namur, from the ninth to the 
thirteenth of August. 

Mr Adolphe F. Bandelier, who has spent the last eleven years in 
archeological and ethnological research in Peru and Bolivia in the interest 
of the American Museum of Natural History, has returned to New York. 

Dr Frank Russell has resigned the instructorship of anthropology 
at Harvard University, which he has held since 1897. Owing to ill 
health he will live on a ranch in Arizona. 

Karl Riti-er von Scherzer, one of the participants in the Novara 
expedition and the -editor of its scientific publications, died February 20, 
1903, aged eighty-two years. 

The degree of Ph.D. has been conferred on W. C. Farrabee, and 
that of Sc.D. on George Byron Gordon, of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Harvard University. 



